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this idea spread in the community Dr. Wallace was ostracized for some time.

We should welcome you in the Congress. Why do you not
come in? Whose fault is it, if you stand outside? I for one
would welcome you with outstretched arms, as I would welcome
the Jews or Parsis. The Congress is no true national institution if
it does not embrace all parties.

As regards the yarn franchise Anglo-Indians could get over
the difficulty, as others at present did, by purchasing yarn local-
ly and forwarding it on.

Dr. Moreno said there was a tendency in the community to divide itself
into two classes, one leaning towards the European side, the other to the
Indian side, but opinions were fast veering round.

Mr. Gandhi stated that he himself had noted the change of opinion of
Anglo-Indians towards the idea of classing themselves as Indians. He gathered
this from his talks with his many Anglo-Indian friends. He deprecated such
a vain expression of sentiment found among certain Anglo-Indians based on a
mere theorizing of the pigmentation of the skin.

The real difficulty lies when you consider the poor of your
community. They are degenerating and are adopting the vices
of the lowest classes of Indians, because the breach is becoming
wider between them and their more affluent brethren. For the
richer Anglo-Indian there is no communal problem, he is recei-
ving more than he deserves. The problem of the poorer classes is
the problem for Anglo-Indian thinker to solve. We have our
problem of the untouchables. You have the same problem in
another form.

He decried the false mode of existence adopted by an Anglo-Indian railway
station master in South India whose friendship he enjoyed. After twenty years
of service this man secured a salary of Rs. 300 a month, but as he had to
live up to European standards he could not save a pice after providing for the
wants of his wife and his four children and giving the family the advantages
of a suitable education.' This Anglo-Indian had told him that he was forced
to maintain such a standard of existence, although he felt it was ruinous,
simply because he knew that if he adopted any other standard, his future
promotion in the railway would cease for all time.

Dr. Moreno said that he was but voicing some of the difficulties the
community laboured under and sought Mr. Gandhi's advice as a true friend
of India. His community was a community of the soil and had permanent
interests in the country.

Mr. Gandhi said in reply that he appreciated such sentiments. The abid-
ing interest of the Anglo-Indian community was eulogized by all Indians alike.
There was little to separate the Anglo-Indian from the Indian. He was glad